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The Armenians and the East India Company 
in Persia in the Seventeenth and Early 
Eighteenth Centuries’ 


By К. М. FERRIER 


I 


HE role of the Armenians in the commercial affairs of the seventeenth 
century was important. They played a major part in the trade of the Levant 
and, in particular, dominated the silk exports and cloth imports of that 
region. Prof. Mantran has well described their activities in Turkey, writing that 


depuis la Perse jusqu’au Bosphore les Arméniens sont présents dans toutes les 
villes importantes. Ils у jouent un rôle d’intermédiares entre leurs compatriotes 
commerçants et les négociants d’autres nations d'une part et les indigènes d’autre 
part...etc’est la qu’apparait de plus en plus le rôle des Arméniens: celui d’inter- 
médiares, non seulement dans le domaine du commerce proprement dit mais aussi 
dans celui des finances.? 


Many travellers testified to their commercial епќегргіѕе. The factors of the East 
India Company, who from experience had learnt to respect their trading skills 
and capacity for work, recognized them as “а very cunning sort of people, but... 
really as frugal a people as any in the whole world and very knowing in all manner 
of Comodities and traffic’’.4 

Yet, even before the seventeenth century, the Armenians had been noted for 
their adventurous and successful trading activities in Asia and the Mediterra- 
nean area. They were prominent in the fifteenth and sixteenth centuries in the 
overland routes to India and well represented in the seaborne trade which passed 
through the island of Hormuz,’ at the entrance to the Persian Gulf, from India 


1 J should like to acknowledge with gratitude the assistance of the Trustees of the Houblon-Norman 
Fund and the Calouste Gulbenkian Foundation, through M. Robert Gulbenkian, for enabling me to 
pursue some of the research for this article. 

2 R. Mantran, Istanbul dans la seconde moitié du XVII siècle (Paris, 1962), pp. 51-2. 

3 See, inter alia, Pietro della Valle, Fameux Voyages de... Gentilhomme Romain etc. (Paris, 1664), 1, 533, 
‘Les Arméniens у trafiquent tous et sont fort riches, parce qu’ils font toutes les affaires, de celuy princi- 
palement qui est vers la Turquie’; Père Raphael du Mans, Estat de la Perse en 1660, С. Schefer, ed. Publi- 
cations de ГЕсоІе des Langues Orientales Vivantes, III série, xx (Paris, 1800), 181, on the silk trade: 
‘Les Arméniens d’ordinaire font ce trafic et le transportent par la Turquie à Smyrne et а Alep”; 
Jean Chardin, Voyages . . . еп Perse et autres lieux de ? Orient (Amsterdam, 1711), Шш, 24, on the cloth 
bazars of Isfahan which ‘‘sont remplis d’Arméniens, qui font ce négoce de drap plus que les autres, et qui 
faisoient seuls jusqu’au Керпе de Soliman. П n’y a presque pas un marchand de cette nation, qui n’ait la 
son Magazin.’’ 

4 I[ndia] О[ fice Records] С/40/4. Bombay to E[ast] I[ndia] Co[mpany], 7 June 1689. 

5 Оп Hormuz, see The Voyage of John Huyghen van Linschoten to the East Indies, A. С. Burnell, ed., Hakluyt 
Society, 1st ser. no. 70,1 (1885), 47: “Һе staple for all India, Persia, Arabia and Turkie, and of all the 
places and Countries about the same, and commonly it is full of Persians, Armenians, Turkes and all 
nations, as also Venetians” ; Cesare Frederici in Samuel Purchas’ ‘His Pilgrimes’ (Glasgow, 1905-7), X, 88: 
“Тп the yeare of our Lord God, 1563, 1... tooke my journey to Alepo, and there acquainted myselfe with 
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and beyond to Basra.1 They were summoned by Sultan Mehmed П (1444-6, 
1451—81), after his victories over the Byzantines, to Istanbul and other parts of 
Turkey, including Bursa, where there was an Armenian patriarch before 1453. 
They also settled in Poland? and traded in such Italian ports as Venice, Ancona, 
and later Leghorn. 

It was, however, the forced settlement of a large number of Armenians in the 
Persian capital, Isfahan, by Shah ‘Abbas І (1587-1629) from 1604, which was 
decisive for their fortunes іп Регѕіа.* During the course of his campaigns against 
the Turks, Shah ‘Abbas devastated his frontier areas, which included parts of 
Armenia, as a defensive measure and so displaced nearly all the population. He 
settled some 13,000 families in the silk-growing northern provinces of тап and 
Mazanderan bordering on the Caspian. Many of these died, unused to the 
pestilential climate.’ He also settled a group in the capital whom he encouraged 
to trade on his behalf by extending credit, lowering taxation, granting religious 
freedom, and bestowing privileges. Those in Isfahan prospered and eventually 
became a powerful, even an indispensable, factor in Persian economic life in the 
seventeenth century. By assisting the Armenian merchants Shah ‘Abbas expected 
to increase his own revenue from the silk trade and reduce the benefits to the 
Turkish treasury from transit dues and customs. He also hoped to mitigate the 
effects of the adverse inflationary pressures coming across from Turkey® at this 
time by decreasing trade with Turkey and finding alternative routes for trade to 
Europe by sea or even overland through Russia. So Shah ‘Abbas hoped to involve 


Merchants of Armenia, and Moores, that were merchants, and consorted to goe with them to Ormus.”’ 

1 The assumption has been recognized as mistaken that trade between Europe and the East through 
the Levant and Persian Gulf was severed as a result of the rounding of the Cape of Good Hope by da Gama, 
and subsequent Portuguese activities in the Indian Ocean. See A. Н. Lybyer, ‘The Ottoman Turks апа 
the Routes of Oriental Trade’, English Historical Review, xxx (1915), 577-88; Е. С. Lane, “Тһе Medi- 
terranean Spice Trade’, American Historical Review, xiv (1940), 581-90; R. Mantran, ‘Règlements Fiscaux 
Ottomans de la Province de Bassora (2e Moitié du XVIe siècle)’, Journal of the Economic and Social 
History of the Orient, x (1967), 226: “Ваззога continuait au millieu du ХУТе siècle a être un centre actif de 
commerce vers l'Asie.” 

2 On the importance of Bursa to Ottoman trade see Н. Inalcik, ‘Bursa and the Commerce of the 
Levant’, Journ. Econ. and Soc. Hist. of the Orient, ш (1960), 131-47. On its importance for Persia: ““Bursa 
in the fifteenth century was also the international entrepôt for Astarabadi (Staravi) silks produced in 
Persia and greatly prized in Europe’’.—H. Inalcik, “The Rise of the Ottoman Empire’, in P. M. Holt, 
А. К. S. Lambton, and В. Lewis, eds. Cambridge History of Islam, 1, “The Central Islamic Lands’ (Cam- 
bridge, 1970), p. 305. | 

3 М. Zakrzewska-Dubrasova, ‘Les Arméniens de Zamose et leur rôle dans les échanges commerciaux 
et culturels entre la Pologne et l’Orient’, Revue des Etudes Arméniennes (Paris, 1966), ш, 478-88. 

The Polish art historian Tadeusz Mankowski has written on Armenian art and cultural relations with 
Poland; see two review articles in Folia Oriental, п (1960), (Krakow, 1961): S. J. Gasiorowski, ‘L’Art du 
Proche Orient et l’Art en Pologne selon Thadée Mankowski’, pp. 248-59, and Z. Abrahamowicz, 
“Tadeusz Mankowski, Orient W. Polskiejkulturze artystyeznej’, pp. 295-9. 

On the importance of Lwow from the fifteenth century, Mankowski wrote “cette ville devint en même 
temps le centre le plus important de la culture arménienne en Europe.’’—-T. Mankowski, Orient W. 
Polskiej Kulturze Artystyczng (Krakow, 1959), р. 235. 

4 See map, pp. 52-3. | 

5 The appalling hardships which were endured claimed the lives of many others. For adverse con- 
temporary Armenian comment оп the actions of Shah ‘Abbas in this connexion see М. Е. Brosset, 
Collection d’Historiens Arméniens (St Petersbourg, 1876), п, especially pp. 286-348. 

6 See Н. Inalcik, ‘The Economical Situation of Turkey’, Belletin, xv (Istanbul, 1951), 685-90. On com- 
mercial blockade as a weapon of war and the silk trade see H. Inalcik, “The Ottoman Economic Mind 
and Aspects of the Ottoman Economy’ in M. A. Cook, ed. Studies in the Economic History of the Middle East 


(1970), pp. 213-15. 
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the European powers in Persian affairs both as trading partners and as potential 
allies against the Turks by diverting the current of the silk trade from the Levant 
to the Persian ports at the southern end of the Persian Gulf, particularly Bander 
‘Abbas.! In addition to Europeans, such as the Sherley brothers? and missionaries, 
Shah ‘Abbas employed Armenians on these diplomatic missions especially to 
Poland and Venice.’ | 

By the end of the reign of Shah ‘Abb4s, the Armenians had themselves mono- 
polized most of the Persian overseas trade within the country. Both the English 
East India Company, which established a factory first at Jask in Persia in 1617 
and then at Bander ‘Abbas in 1622, and the Dutch Oost Indische Compagnie,* 
which arrived in 1623, faced stiff Armenian competition and were generally 
obliged to rely on Armenians as interpreters and frequently as servants. After the 
death of Shah ‘Abbas I, a modus vivendi was settled between the Persians and Turks 
which culminated in the Treaty of Zuhab, 1639. Henceforth, there was even less 
reason to pursue a policy of deliberately attempting to prevent trade with or 
through Turkey for political reasons, a policy which had failed because of the 
attraction of the traditional routes and the lack of a regular reliable alternative 
owing to the inability and lack ofinterest of either the Portuguese or the English to 
sustain fully such a pattern of trade. Furthermore, as both the English and Dutch 
already had extensive commercial interests in Turkey there was a reluctance to 
become involved in Persian-Turkish disputes. At all events Persia remained 
relatively tranquil for the remainder of the century, apart from hostilities with 
the Mughals over Оапдаһаг in 1638 and 1648. 

In this comparatively peaceful period in Persia the Armenians became not 
only intermediaries for foreign merchants but constituted a separate group, a 
commercial élite with their own distinctive cultural traditions and religion, 
residing in their own social community physically and nationally apart from the 
Persians. It was a subtle, brittle relationship of mutual interest, trust, dependence, 
and toleration. When more active Catholic missionary activity among the 
Armenians towards the latter part of the seventeenth century coincided with 
increasing Persian political and social insecurity and religious extremism under 
the vacillating Shah Sulaiman and the pusillanimous Shah Sultan Husain, 
tensions arose. This eventually weakened the community spirit of the Armenians 
of New Julfa, as the district in which they lived in Isafahan across the river 
Zender Rud was called.’ This crisis іп the Armenian community was unresolved 


1 For previous European attempts to enlist support against the Turks see D. M. Vaughan, Europe and 
the Turk (Liverpool, 1954). 

2 Sir Anthony Sherley and his brother, Robert, an Elizabethan courtier-adventurer, with an entourage 
visited Persia 1598/9 and was appointed as the Shah’s Ambassador to the European princes. Robert 
Sherley was later employed on two embassies to Europe by Shah ‘Abbas I in 1608-12 and 1614-27; see 
Sir Е. Dennison Ross, Sir Anthony Sherley and his Persian Adventure (1933) and Boise Penrose, Sherletan 
Odyssey (1938). | 

3 For Venice see С. Berchet, La Repubblica di Venezia е la Persia (Turin, 1865). 

4 Бог the early history of the East India Company in Persia see Е. С. Danvers апа W. М. Foster, 
Lietters] Received by the East India Company from its Servants іп the East] (1806-1902), and W. М. Foster and 
С. Fawcett, [ The English] Е[асіотіеѕ in] I[ndia] (Oxford, 19006-55); for the Dutch East India Company see 
Н. Dunlop, Bronnen tot de Geschiedenis der Oostindische Compagnie in Per zie, 1611—38, Rijks Geschiedkundige 
Publication no. 72 (The Hague, 1930), and K. Glamann, Dutch-Asiatic Trade 1620-1740 (Copenhagen 
and the Hague, 1958). 

5 For a description of New Julfa and its inhabitants during this century, see Jean Chardin, Voyages... 
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when the Ghalzai Afghans under Mahmud captured Isfahān in 1722 and was 
further exacerbated with the collapse of the Safavid dynasty and the ensuing 
unfavourable conditions for trade. 


II 


For over a century from 1617 to 1722 the East India Company, formed on 31 
December 1600, maintained trading relations with Safavid Persia. The main 
port of entry from 1622 was Bander ‘Abbas—Gombroon, as the site was earlier. 
called. The main factory was in Isfahan, near the principal square in the centre 
of the town where the Agent usually resided, and there was a smaller one at 
Shiraz, almost equidistant from the capital and the coast, which was used as a 
resting stage on the journeys to and from port. The original impetuses to trade 
with Persia were, firstly, the quantities of unvendible cloth at Surat, the base for 
the Company’s operations in Western India, in 1614, and, secondly, the expecta- 
tions of obtaining large supplies of silk from Shah ‘Abbas on advantageous terms.! 
It soon became obvious after the arrival of the first factors in Persia in December 
1616 that the Company did not possess adequate resources to obtain the amount 
of silk offered by Shah ‘Abbas at the price he demanded.? 

The trading relationship between the East India Company and Persia may be 
conveniently divided into five main phases. The first approximately from 1617 
to 1637 was concerned with combating Portuguese/Spanish® attempts to prevent 
its establishment, and attempting to sell enough English manufactures and 
products, such as broadcloth, kersies, tin, and lead, to lessen the need for ready 
money in exchange for purchases of silk from the Persian Shah. After the acces- 
sion of Shah Safi in 1629, the royal monopoly of the silk trade was gradually 
broken, whereby the Armenian merchants became independent of, instead of 
dependent on, the Shah; the East India Company, however, was unable to 
compete on equal terms, and the Levant Company? benefited accordingly. The 


en Perse et autres lieux de l’ Orient (Amsterdam, 1711), pp. 76-8. Sir Т. Herbert, A Relation of Some Yeares 
Travaile (1634), р. 87, described it as being to Isfahan “аз Southwarke is to London’’, 

1 “We have now made full enquiry concerning the state of Persia, where we are certainly informed of 
the vent of much cloth in regard their country is cold . . . so that hereafter, if we find ourselves to Бе over- 
laid with cloth, then we have no remedy but to go thither.’’—Z.R. п (1613-15), 98-0, Surat to E.I. Co., 
19 Aug. 1614 (E/3/2/163). “1 dare therefore believe it may yield a far better satisfaction than many, if 
not all, your now India trades together” for the silk trade was ‘Һе only richest yet known in the world’’,— 
І.Р. у (1617), 191, 189, Isfahan to E.I. Co., 2 Apr. 1617 (Е/3/5/464). 

2 “Wee are destitute of Money, Comodities and Creditt, and not only soe, but left а thowsand five 
hundred Pounds, sterling indebeted.”—J.0. E/3/6/64.7 Isfahan to Surat, 28 Apr. 1618. 

3 The Portuguese had established themselves on Hormuz and part of the mainland from the early 
sixteenth century; see The Commentaries of the Great Alfonso Dalboquerque, trans. and ed. W. de Gray Birch, 
Hakluyt Society, 1st ser., vols. 53, 55,62, and 69 (1875-83),and К.В. Smith, The First Age, of the Portuguese 
Embassies, Navigations and Peregrinations in Persia (1507-1524) (Bethesda, Maryland, 1970). For an account 
of Persian embassy to Spain in 1601 see Don Juan, A Shiah Catholic, 1560-1604, Le Strange ed. (1926). 
The Spanish and Portuguese crowns were united from 1580 to 1640. 

4 ©, |, it is the most flourishing апа beneficiall Company to the Commonwealth of any in England of 
all other whatsoever.’’ Lewis Roberts, Merchants’ Mappe of Commerce, pp. 79-80, quoted іп A. С. Wood, 
History of the Levant Company (Oxford, 1935), р. 43. In this respect the basic two commodities of silk and 
cloth were decisive; for “ехрогіѕ to Turkey is chiefly returned to us in silk, the other commodities of those 
countries being gross goods and of small consequence іп comparison” (Levant Company Court Minutes, 
15 Sept. 1639), quoted in К. Davis, ‘English Imports from the Middle East, 1580-1780”, in M. A. Cook, 
ed. op. cit. р. 175, n. 8, and “Тһе Truth is the Kingdome of Persia is glutted with courss cloth (truckt 
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second phase, to the outbreak of the First Anglo-Dutch War in 1652, was marked 
by a considerable increase in trade between India and Persia, compared with the 
first decades of the century. Amongst the reasons for this were the more favourable 
conditions for shipping in the Persian Gulf after the Portuguese stopped harassing 
ships when they had been granted a privileged position at the Persian port of 
Kiing in 1631. The Persians had by then given up their plans to capture the 
Portuguese-held port of Muscat on the Arabian side of the Gulf, which the 
Portuguese eventually lost in 1649 to the Arabs. Other reasons included the 
granting of trade and other privileges in India at Golconda,! the recovery of 
Surat from the unfortunate effects of famine, drought, and plague which para- 
lysed it in the early 1630’s, the local Indian shipbuilding policy of President 
Methwold,? and the truce with Portugal in the east concluded in Goa in 1635.8 
More generally, occasional Persian- Mughal warfare over Qandahar stimulated 
a growth of seaborne trade.* ‘The Company certainly benefited from this growth 
in trade which, to some extent, was reflected in the increase of its share in the 
Persian customs. It was entitled to this by its assistance to the Persians in depriving 
the Portuguese of their fortified settlement in Hormuz in 1622.5 The trade proved, 
perhaps, even more remunerative in respect of the private transactions of the 
Company’s factors (in both India and Persia) and sailors from the fleets.® 

In the third phase, from 1652 to 1682, the importance of the agency in Persia 
was reduced, mainly on account of the losses suffered in the First Anglo-Dutch 
War which was disastrous to the Company’s reputation in Persia and seriously 
reduced the availability of shipping for freight-carrying. Besides the difficulties 
over English domestic politics, the problems associated with the renewal of the 
Company’s charter in 1657, the activities of interlopers, the uncertainty of the 
post-Restoration period, and the Company’s decision to concentrate on trade to 
India, resulted in Persia having a lower rating in the Company’s priorities. More- 
over, the hostilities with the Dutch in 1665-7 and 1672-4 further lessened the 
incentive to challenge the well-established position which the Dutch had 
acquired in Persia. 

The fourth and most controversial phase, from 1682 to the end of the century, 
saw the attempt to revive the earlier policy of exchanging English cloth exports 
for imports of Persian silk to England. This policy ran completely counter to the 
interests of the Levant Company which reacted energetically to the threat to its 
existence. During this period the East India Company tried a number of policies 
aimed at dominating the markets of Persia of which the various suggested 


for Silke and other Comodities) from the Bottom of the Streights.””—I.0. E/3/21/2204, Surat to E.I. Co., 
31 Jan. 1650/1. 

1 F.I. 1634-6, pp. 44-7, Masulipatam to Е.І. Co., 25 Oct. 1634 (E/3/15/1536). 

2 “Undoubtedly we shall do much good with small vessels’? (1.0. E/3/15/1558, Surat to E.I. Co., 
28 Apr. 1636), and confirmed by President Fremlen: “ее cannot expresse how serviceable they are 
unto your occasions” (Г.О. E/3/17/1725, Surat to E.I. Co., 9 Dec. 1639). 

3 F.I. 1634-6, р. 88. 

4 Thus, “пеуег to апу man’s remembrance were soe many Merchants and Goods present at any one 
time in Surat.”’—J.O. E/3/16/1658, Surat to E.I. Co., 15 Jan. 1638/9. 

5 F.I. 1622-4, pp. 13-16 (I.O. G/29/1). 

6 In 1632 three sailors hired a house at Gombroon, having 150 bales each for private trading (I.O. 
B/15, р. 310, 7 June 1633) and “‘there is a great deale of knavery and dishonesty used by the Company 
factors in buying of silke for themselves and selling it to the Dutch” (J.0. B/16, р. 33, 2 Aug. 1633). 
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relationships with the Armenians were the most significant. The fifth phase, 
which lasted till the downfall of the Safavid monarchy in 1722, was marked by 
continuing efforts, with diminishing results, to sell cloth and purchase silk. More 
important then was an increase in the freighting returns on the India—Persia run 
and greater shipments of Kirman wool used in feltings and suitings and for 
buttons. 


ІТІ 


The arrival of the first factors in Persia оп 4 December 1616 in the James was 
hardly auspicious. For a few years they were threatened by ships of the Portu- 
guese from their base at Hormuz, harried by the Augustinian missionaries in 
Isfahan, scorned by the Persians for their lack of supplies and money, and quite 
dependent on the Royal Treasurer, Lala Beg, for their limited trading prospects.? 
They were only really valued as a potential ally to drive the Portuguese from 
Hormuz and as possible supplier of armaments against Turkey.” Sir Thomas 
Roe, who had arrived as ambassador to the Mughal Court in 1614, disapproved 
of the manner in which trading to Persia had commenced against his advice and 
in spite of his authority. He accepted that “doubtless if to bee done, it is the best 
trade of all India and will yield you most certain’’,? but he had serious reserva- 
tions, particularly about the implications for the traditional Persian trade routes 
through Turkey. He‘was convinced that “е trade will not be turned from its 
ancient course’’, for “great waters will keep their own channel” and that on the 
termination of Persian-Turkish fighting “Һе Turk will not make any conclusion 
but with the liberty of the free and ancient course of trade.”’ So “‘this trade will be 
again diverted.’ Furthermore admitting that “а straggling, peddling uncertain 
trade will neither profit nor become so great nations”, he correctly anticipated 
that “the meanes to furnish this trade will not arrise from England.’’> This 
question of ready money, particularly important for trade with India, was of 
crucial importance for Persia. The first Agent, Edward Connock, recognized 
“the want of ready moneys to be extracted our land being the life ofall (the whole 
difficulty thereon consisting)” and requested from Bantam supplies of spices, 
which were formerly brought in large quantities to Hormuz, to offset their lack 
of ready money.® Indeed the ability of the Dutch to provide spices for Persia was 
a vital part in their success there.’ 

Sir Thomas Roe appreciated that the main problems were, firstly, the diversion 
of the ancient western overland trade routes which entered the “сагауапвега1” 


14... on whom our hopes solely depend for supply and without whom impossible for us to ргосеейе.''— 

I.O. E/ 3/5/606, Consultation, Isfahan, 2 Feb. 1617/18. 
2<¢ |. sometymes he [the Shah] would secretely whisper unto us that he had a resolution to take 

Ormuz from the Kinge of Spayne and deliver it unto the English Nation.”’—J.0. E/3/7/815, Isfahan to 
E.I. Co., 16 Oct. 1619. The Levant Company were apprehensive that there was given to the Shah “а 
promise made by Connock for the supply of munitions and ordinance” .—P[ublic] R[ecords] OL fice], S.P. 
105:110, 19 Nov. 1618. 

3 L.R. vi (1617), 113. Roe to Persian factors, Mandu, 6 Oct. 1617 (E/3/5/545). 4 Ibid. 

5 Sir Thomas Roe, The Embassy to the Moghul, Sir W. M. Foster, ed. (1926), p. 445. Roe to E.I. Co., 
Ahmadabad, 14 Feb. 1617/18 (E/3/5/610). 

6 L.R. v (1617), 190, Isfahan to E.I. Co., 2 Арг. 1617. 

7 As John Fryer observed at Gombroon in the 1670’s, “е greatest Traffick, next Indian Cloth, comes 
from the Spice Trade; which the Dutch engross, beside Sugar and Copper formerly.’’—A New Account of 
East India and Persia (1698), p. 233. 
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that was Persia, as the French traveller Thevenot later called it; and, secondly, 
the provision of adequate supplies of money for silk purchases to counterbalance 
the lack of vendible commodities from England to sell in Persia. The prize for 
success was substantial: according to Edward Connock it was that “‘in process of 
a few years the whole quantity of silk made in this his kingdom, amounting to full 
one million sterling at 6s. the 16 ounces (by my computation) may by the English 
be henceforth by sea carried and dispersed throughout Christendom, and not 
more through Turcky be transported.” It appeared a spectacular project to di- 
vert the stream of the silk trade and set up the staple in England. Three-quarters 
of the payment for the silk was to be made in English woollen cloth and pro- 
ducts, supplemented by local goods such as spices from the Indies and cotton 
cloth from India, and one-quarter in ready money. The factors in Persia had 
made little real progress for they were neglected by Surat, disregarded by the 
factory at Bantam, which failed to send supplies of spices, and frequently at odds 
among themselves. Prospects, however, brightened after the Persians had in- 
veigled the support of some of the Company’s ships in capturing Hormuz from 
the Portuguese in 1622. For this decisive assistance the Company were recom- 
pensed by a grant of half the share of the customs and duty-free entry for English 
trade, in addition to their initial privileges. Nevertheless, in spite of the Portu- 
guese menace being practically eliminated, apart from frequent harrying of local 
shipping until 1631, the arrival of the Dutch in the following year, 1623, intensi- 
fied the competition for trade and positions in Persia. 

The East India Company, however, failed to appreciate the decisive influence 
exercised by the Armenians over the Levant trade. Under the supervision of 
Shah ‘Abbas I they were used not only to carry on the Shah’s trade but also to 
compete with the European merchants. Shah “Abbas I kept trade under royal 
control, but under Shah Safi, his successor (1620-42), the Armenians became 
less dependent on royal patronage as royal control diminished. In their period of 
growing commercial ascendancy Armenian trading associations with India and 
further afield, both overland and by sea, were strengthened. In Europe too not 
only were their links with Italy improved but they had formed connexions in 
France, England, Holland, and Russia.® ‘They were capable traders supported 
by an efficient, widespread commercial network. By the middle ofthe century the 
Armenian traders from Isfahan dominated the trade of Persia and extended their 
networks to many of the main centres of trade with Europe. 

From their earliest days the factors in Persia had encountered the Armenians. 
Shah ‘Abbas I, who had decreed “аќ all Silkes made throughout his dominions 


1 Г.Р. vi (1617), 37, Connock, Persian Court to Е.І. Co., 4 Aug. 1617 (I.O. E/3/5/519). The estimate of 
silk involved was about 1,500 tons. 

2 Р.Т. 1623-4, pp. 13-16 (G/29/1). 

3 For France see С. D. Tekeian, ‘Marseille, la Provence, et les Arméniens’, Mémoires de I’ Institut 
Historique de Provence, vi (1929), 5-65; for Holland, S. van Rooy, ‘Armenian Merchant Habits as Mirrored 
in 17-18th Century Amsterdam Documents’, Revue des Etudes Arméniennes, тїї (Paris, 1966), 347-57, and 
Violet Barbour, Capitalism in Amsterdam in the Seventeenth Century (Baltimore, 1950), pp. 57, 128; for Russia, 
М. С. Kukanova, “12 istorii russko-ranskikh torgovli svyzaei, у. XVII’, Kratkie Soobscheniya Instituta 
Narodov Azii xxvi (Moscow, 1948), 41-53; ‘Rol armyanskogo Kupechestva у razvit russko-iranskoy 
torgovli v posledne treti XVII’, Kratkie Soobscheniya Instituta Narodov Azii, xxx (Moscow, 1961), 20-94; 
апа У. A. Baiburtian, Armyanskaya Kolonya Novoe Djulfa V XVII Veke (Erivan, 1969); for England, see 
Court Minutes of the East India Company passim J.0. В/4-В/56. 
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shall be brought into his Treasurie and thence to receive money for the same by 
which means having made a monopoly thereof and engrossed all into his posses- 
sions’’,t set up a Dutch auction in silk for the English Company factors and 
Armenians. The factors, according to Pietro della Valle, at first objected to this.” 
They tried not to bid for the silk for the Armenians, it was claimed, “were made a 
stale to draw us on” but were obliged to tender for the silk at 50 tūmāđns the load 
of 36 mans, approximately £165 for 450 lb.? A limited amount of silk, 71 bales, 
nevertheless was bought and sent down to port and dispatched on the third ship 
which arrived in Persia, the Expedition, which returned to Swalley, the port for 
Surat, on 10 January 1619.4 

Both della Valle and the Company factors reported that the Armenians 
offered a premium of five тап a load for permission to export the silk through 
Turkey, in spite of current Persian-Turkish hostilities. The Armenians objected 
to the English having “іп precedent time exported the Persian silk and their 
commodities by way of Turkey and have yearly purchased unto themselves great 
wealth, perceiving that by the divert of their said traffic they could not only be 
impoverished but also many of them utterly undone and not have means to 
maintain themselves and families wherefore they use all endearments to give 
impediment to our proceedings and have made offer of great sums of money unto 
the King to tolerate their former free commerce by land’’.5 

Certainly the Armenians, not unnaturally, resented the intrusion of foreign 
competition and initially did their utmost to prevent European merchants from 
settling. Yet once the English East India Company had demonstrated its superior 
naval power in the Persian Gulf over the Portuguese in 1621 and 1622 and the 
Dutch had arrived in 1623, there were certain political advantages for Shah 
‘Abbas in the presence of foreigners. For the Armenians too, the security of 
shipping provided by the two European Companies was useful for trade to and 
from India. Their services too were indispensable as linguists and servants. In 
the latter part of the reign of Shah ‘Abbas I there were, therefore, opportunities 
for co-operation and the Company, probably mindful of the arrival of Armenian 
merchants in Europe, both as royal envoys and as independent traders, suggested 
to the factors in Persia in 1628 the advantages of mutual interest and co-opera- 
tion. The factors were sceptical, ‘Concerning our holding ffreindshipp with the 
Armenians it must bee referred to our discrecons . . . yet the cheifs of them are 
many times usefull to us, in our Master’s busines with whome wee shall hold noe 
more correspondency then needs must.” It was, however, the policy of the fac- 
tors at this time to deal principally with the king who since the renewal of hostili- 
ties with the Turks in 1624 had again pressed for alternative outlets for his silks. 
William Burt, the Company’s agent, concluded his first contract for silk in 1628 
at 48 ійтӣпѕ the load in exchange for commodities and 45 for ready money against 


11.0. E/3/7/815, Isfahan to Е.І. Co., 16 Oct. 1619. 

2 Pietro della Valle, Viaggi (Rome, 1658), 111, 66-7. 

3 I.O. E/3/7/815, loc. cit. During this period the їйтап, a unit of finance, not a coin, was valued at 
£3 6s. 8d.; the ‘abdssi (50 to айтап) 18. 4d., and the shahi, 4d., were the general silver Persian coins in 
circulation. The man shah was reckoned at 124 Ib. 

47.0. G/40/1, p. 6, Surat to Е.І. Co., 9 Feb. 1618/19. It was subsequently sold in two parcels at 26s. гоа. 
the pound.—J.0. B/6, р. 415, 24 Sept. 1619. 

5 1,0. E/3/7/815, loc. cit. 6 1.0. E/3/12/1288, Gombroon to Surat, 20 Feb. 1628/9. 
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cloth at 38 shdhis the солӣ and tin at 70 5/74/45 the man, payment to be three- 
quarters in commodities and one-quarter in ready money. 

The death of Shah ‘Abbas I affected for a time the distribution and exercise 
of royal power in Persia, as court officials and their followers jostled for positions of 
influence under the new monarch, Shah Safi, who was inexperienced in rule and 
arbitrary in judgement, unpredictably cruel, energetic, weak, and indolent by 
turns. The factors obliged to renegotiate their contract оп less favourable terms іп 
“these busie tymes where every upstart will have his voice”? soon noticed the 
different attitude to silk which Shah Safi adopted from that of his grandfather. 


The ould Emperor shaw Abbas [commented the factors] by his commands pro- 
hibited all men what nation soever to buy any silks unless from his hands, and to 
the ende all should be collected and brought into his Magazenes, hee sent his owne 
servants with ready Money to all places where silks grewe to buy from the Countrey 
people. . . att such rates as the owners could afforde itt, with this silke thus gained, 
hee complied yearlie with the English and Dutch nacons, could partt unto the 
Jullfaleyne Armenians att ten Tomands the loade proffitt, which was transported 
by the way of Aleppo, some hee adventured with them one his proper account, and 
the rest hee hoarded upp in his Magazenes. 


Shah Safi, on the other hand, “gave lycence to buy Silks in all partts of his 
kingdome without restricon which brought him into want and now doth unable 
him to complie with us”.3 Apologizing to Charles I for failing to honour his silk 
contract with the East India Company, Shah Safi justified himself in 1634 by 
claiming that “‘in my grandfather’s tyme he made Crooke that no man could 
buy any but himselfe and of himselfe . . . but since my tyme I have broken that 
Crooke, that Middlemen in my country might reape the benefitt thereof: and 
that those who are the owners of the silke might sell itt to whom they would.” 

The factors were explicit in ascribing the responsibility for the new policy to the 


Jullfalleynes Armenians and other merchants of Guyland and Sherwan, who have 
their trade to Alleppo by their extreame bribes to his Ducks, Nobles and Ministers 
preventeth him, who have alsoe there factors in those partts, to buy and sell yearly 
to there most advantage, regardinge more there one particular proffitt then there 
King’s honor or benefitt of their Common weale.5 


There was also no doubt about the determination of “‘the Armenians to oppose our 
trade with the kinge”. Equally and repeatedly the Company factors during their 
negotiations for contracts with the Shah and his ministers stressed the importance 
of re-routing the silk trade. The factors “‘earnestly solicited transport of silk to 
Bandar Abbas acquainting the Kinge how honourable and profitable an action 
it would be to him to restore and establish the Commerce of Ormous again which 
had in former tymes been the most famous mart in the World’’.® Shah Safi 
appeared momentarily to be impressed by the arguments of the factors for “hee 
hath prohibbited all transportt of Silks by the waye of Turkie, and not anie man 


11.0. E/3/12/1282, Isafahan to E.I. Co., 22 Oct. 1628. Burt was appointed Agent in London in 1627 
and died in Persia in 1631. 

2 I.0. E/3/12/134'7, Gombroon to Е.І. Co., 17 March 1630/1; for this contract, Г.О. E/3/12/1321, Oct./ 
Nov. 1631, Isfahan. 

3 I.O. E/3/13/1379, Isfahan to E.I. Co., 26 бері. 1631. 4 P.R.O. S.P. 102:40, pt 1, fo. 190. 

5 I.O. E/3/13/1379, loc. cit. 6 ГО. E/3/12/1317, Agent, Royal Camp to Е.І. Co., 6 Oct. 1630. 
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to buy a baile, butt from his hands the better to performe with us, makeinge 
Spahan his mart and Gombroon his portt, for all silks in his empire.’’! ‘The 
factors were apprehensive lest their diversion of trade from Turkey in which 
they “ауе had stronge opposicons therein Бу the Armenians, Jullfalleynes and 
others may bee taken ill by some that are not of your Honourable Society or 
otherwise wisheth not well to this accon’’.* Yet, the Shah having opened up the 
silk trade was unable to close or control it again, a situation from which the local 
officials in the silk-growing provinces and the Armenian merchants gained most 
advantage. 

A crucial choice at this time for the Persian factors was whether to limit their 
trading activities principally to the king or whether “‘to trade the libertie of the 
marketts’. The Dutch with their greater resources traded with the king, or 
independently with local merchants and the Armenians, though they had to pay 
a special tax for the privilege of dealing with others than the king. The Company 
in London proposed dealing with the Armenians too, but this was not acceptable 
to the then Agent, William Gibson,’ who, in 1634, explained 


knew your worships the basseness of that nation in all manner of degrees you would 
never wish us thereto . . . soe unfaithfull in work and deede, soe ungratefull for 
curtesies when their own turnes are serveth, soe griping and deceitful in their 
dealings and so slowe in performing of their promises are they even from the 
meanest to the very best of them all. That there hath beene such an overture 
made onto us by them we must confesse is truth, but knowing them to be as afore- 
said how thinke your worships ’tis to be imbraced.4 


There was likewise an overture to the Dutch which had not materialized and the 
factors were exposed to the full competition of the Armenians and Dutch and 
the procrastinating procedures of the court.® 

The Company in London was disillusioned, that the “‘Gulf of Persia devours 
all that comes within its grasp’’,® suffering “the distractions of England, or we 
know not what other hindrances ог discouragements theare’’’ and disappointed 
that silk had become “ап unprofitable commodity’. They threatened the 


11.0. E/3/13/1379, loc. cit. 

2 Ibid. There were differences of opinion among the members of the Levant Company who also par- 
ticipated in the East India Company, as оп 29 June 1631, that, “Тһеу have at all times given their best 
furtherance thereunto.”’—J.0.B/14, p. 300. For the East India Company at this time, see K. N. Chaudhuri, 
English East India Company: The Study of an Early Joint Stock Company, 1600-1640 (1965). 

3 Gibson who had previously served as a factor in India arrived in Persia in 1627 and succeeded Edward 
Haynes in 1632 as Agent. He died in Persia in 1637. 

47.0. E/3/14/1507, Isfahan to E.I. Co., 26 June 1633. See also, “ап overture has been made by the 
Grand Armenians in Spahan to be their contractors for whatsoever quantity of silk they want to transport 
from Persia and that with the free approbation of the King. If they may thus deal in a more merchant-like 
way than they can with the King, it is worthy to be imbraced, provided the conditions be as good .. .”,-— 
I.O. E/3/14/1461, Isfahan to E.I. Co., 21 Oct. 1632. The factors thought it “а mere trick to bring us first 
in disgrace with the King and so by a little and a little to work us cleane out ofall. . ''—/.0. E/3/14/1507, 
loc. cit. | 

5 “If they could be trusted a joint contract woulde useful”’.—J.0. E/3/12/1347, Gombroon to Е.І. Co., 
27 Mar. 1631. Before the Portuguese made peace with the Persians the English and Dutch East India 
Companies co-operated in joint convoys between India and Persia for protection from the Portuguese 
based at Muscat. | 

6 7.0. E/3/17/1652, Surat to Isfahan, 20 Dec. 1638. 

7 I.O. E/3/18/1780, Surat to Persia, 15 Nov. 1642. 

8 7.0. E/3/17/1764, Surat to Е.І. Co., 29 Dec. 1640. 
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dissolution of the Persian Асепсу.! This nevertheless continued to exist under the 
capable management of three successive Agents? in the 1640’s, mainly on ac- 
count of the profitable trade to and from India, so that just prior to the outbreak 
of the First Anglo-Dutch War in 1652, it appeared that “‘Persia is the most certain 
trade of all.’’? An important consideration for the continuance of the Persian 
Agency was undoubtedly the profitability of the private trade of the Company’s 
factors to and from India. 

The destruction of the Company’s shipping in the Gulf as a result of the First 
Anglo-Dutch War changed their fortunes in Persia and confirmed the supremacy 
of Dutch trade almost to the exclusion of English trade for some thirty years. 
There was no doubt about Dutch intentions in the view of the Surat President, 
being, “‘the utter rooting us out of India, Persia etc. that they may have the sole 
Trade to themselves and Commaund all in these parts, as they do in other 
places’’.4 Before news of the debacle in the Gulf off Bander ‘Abbas reached 
London, the Company instructed the Persian factors to obtain £20,000 of silk.® 
The factors, conscious of the weakness of their own position and their lack of 
resources, were unenthusiastic but admitted that “Чо employ an Armenian with 
some of our trustiest servants about it will be the best way; yet also if it could be 
avoyded we should be loath to doe, well knowing that most of the factors of that 
nation are become very deceiptfull and dishonest in their merchandising and 
will certainly much abuse us doe what we сап.’ There was some ambivalence 
in the attitude of the factors in Persia towards the Armenians for while they were 
reluctant to trade with them openly on behalf of the Company, they dealt with 
them privately for their personal trade and participated occasionally in social 
life with them in Isfahan.’ An interesting event at this time was the arrival in 
Isfahan of Lord Bellomont in September 1654 on behalf of Queen Henrietta 
Maria to claim, unsuccessfully, the share of the customs supposedly owing to the 
crown. It was as a result of a proposal submitted by an Armenian, Khwaja 
Pedro, a wealthy and influential merchant who had travelled in Europe exten- 
sively. Thus again, in an entirely unexpected manner, the Company found its 
affairs in Persia crossed through the intervention of an Armenian. 


1 “Your resolucions for the dissolveing of this your Agencie of Persia and Total deserting of your 
Inland trade... did not so much startle mee as поп plus mee.’’—J.0. E/3/18/1783, Thomas Merry, 
Isfahan/Gombroon to Е.І. Co., 16-20 Apr. 1642. 

2 Thomas Merry, John Lewis, and Jonathan Spiller. 

3 1,0. E/3/21/2204, Surat to E.I. Co., 31 Jan. 1650/1. 

47.0. E/3/23/7329, Surat to Persia, 7 Мау 1653, P.S. о May. In Persia for a while it seemed to the 
factors as if they had succeeded: ‘‘Your business and our nation’s repute was never, since our post trading 
in India at so low an ebb, and in so ill a condition.’’—J.0. E/3/24/2388, Isfahan to Е.І. Co., то Apr. 1654. 
‘The Dutch walk away with all, and (to our sorrow) are now the sole actors.’’—I.O. G/36/104, р. 76, 
Gombroon to Surat, 23 Apr. 1664. 

5 The instructions were imprecise and impractical, involving the routing overland of some of the con- 
signment requested, so the factors procrastinated before inquiring ‘‘if you be resolved still to have the 
Contract for Silke рое forwards’’.—J.0. E/3/23/2272, Kūng to Surat, 14 June 1652. 

6 I.O. E/3/24/24.10, Persia to Е.І. Co., 8 бері. 1654. 

7 A few factors married Armenians and a number were buried in the Armenian cemetery in Isfahan. 
Armenians were usually present at the festivities associated with those arriving in Isfahan and those 
departing, for example, Herbert, A Relation of Some Yeares Travaile, p. 67. 

8 See L. Lockhart, “Тһе Diplomatic Missions of Henry Bard, Viscount Bellomont, to Persia and 
India’, Iran, ту (1966), 07-104. 
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IV 


When the East India Company in London decided in 1682 “to continue a 
constant and direct Trade between Persia and this place . . . Now being resolved 
by God’s permission that the Trade of Persia shall not lye fallow to the English 
Nation, as it hath done too long’’,! they were principally concerned to increase 
the imports of silk and promote the exports of English manufacturers, particularly 
cloth. This decision had two inevitable results: it clashed with the interests of 
the Armenians engaged in the Levant trade, and it brought about a direct 
confrontation between the East India Company and the Levant Company.? The 
factors in Persia were well aware of the problems: 


[in] Persia and Bussora, the greatest thing is Cloth, which is plentifully supplied 
by the Armenian Merchants from Aleppo, who care not how smal ther proffitt 
is on this Cloth, so thay can gett in Truck for it Raw Silk and there comes in there 
great gain, by sending it to Turky, Aleppo and other places . . . therefore to eat 
them out of this we must have liberty to undersel them for a few yeares and they 
will quickly grow weary of bringing it, and then we shal have a great consumption 
of Broad Cloth of al sorts and possible may advance the price what we please. 


Disappointed with these efforts and believing it was due to the incompetence 
of their servants, the Company in the light of Persian-Dutch hostilities decided 
in September 1686 “to enter into a contract with the King of Persia, for all the 
silk the Dutch formerly bought of him, which we would buy in truck for English 
Cloth to be yearly sent out from hence’’.4 Not only did they hope to obtain 
supplies of silk which were then proving difficult to purchase in Bengal, but they 
hoped “то have the whole, the sole supplying the King of Persia’s Dominions 
with broad cloth and all sorts of woollen manufacturies by which we shall reach 
a great consumption of our native commodities’’.6 They were confident of 
supplying “‘cheaper than the merchants that purchase if off the Turkey Com- 
pany’s factors”. They failed, however, to obtain a royal contract for “е King 
will never consent to truck itt [silk] for Broad Cloth or any Comoditys for he had 
of the Dutch alwaies ready money and nott spice in truck as your Honours were 
informed.’’6 

Unsuccessful in their attempts to increase their trade by their own efforts or 
contracting with the Persians and thus unable to supplant the Armenians, the 
Company resolved on a more ambitious project of making an agreement with 
them. They decided, in June 1688, to enter into a contract with them for 


carrying on a great part of the Armenian Trade to India and Persia and from 
thence to Europe by way of England which will redound greatly to His Majesty’s 
advantage in his customs and to the increase of the English Navigation, if the 


11.0. E/3/90, Company to Persia, 6 Sept. 1682. 

2 For rivalry between East India and Levant Companies see A. C. Wood, History of the Levant Company 
(Oxford, 1935); P. J. Thomas, Mercantilism and the East India Trade (1926); and Shafaat Ahmad Khan, 
The East India Trade іп the 17th century (1923); W. К. Scott, The Constitution and Finance of English, Scottish 
and Irish Joint-Stock Companies to 1720 (Cambridge, 1912), п, 139-49. 

3 7.0. E/3/42/4820, Gombroon to E.I. Co., 16 May 1682. 

47.0. E/3/91, Company to Persia, 3 Sept. 1686. For the Dutch trade in Persian silk see К. Glamann, 
ор. cit. 

5 I.0. E/3/47/5579, Surat to Persia, 23 Арг. 1687. 

6 7.0. E/3/47/5154, Gombroon to E.I. Co., 9 Oct. 1688. 
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Armenian Nation might obtain such Licences from this Company as will give 
them encouragement so to alter and invert the course of their Trade to and from 
Europe.! 


The Armenians were to 


have the liberty to live in any of the Company’s cities Garrisons or ‘Towns in 
India and to buy, sell and purchase Land or Houses and be capable of all Civil 
Offices and preferments in the same manner as if they were Englishmen born, 
and shall always have the free and undisturbed liberty of the exercise of their own 
Religion .. .? 


The Agreement was negotiated in London on 22 June 1688 by Sir Josiah Child, 
Governor, Sir John Chardin,? and Khwaja Panous Callendar, “ап Armenian 
Merchant of eminency and an Inhabitant of Isafahan in Persian [who] hath 
taken great pains in making an Agreement with the said Company for his 
great trade to be carried on in English Shipping by himself and others of the 
Armenian Хайоп”,4 then residing in London where he lived till his death in 
1696. 

At a time when the resources of the Company were strained, when supplies of 
Bengal silk were impeded, and when the Company was being increasingly and 
more stridently abused in England for its alleged damage to the English economy, 
the Company hoped by this commercial coup to acquire a competitive advantage 
over its rivals and silence its critics. In Persia, the factors were encouraged to 
believe that the Agreement with the Armenians was to their advantage and that 
“we have the greatest reason to hope they will be very assistant to you and bene- 
ficial to us.” They were advised to place their utmost trust in the family of the 
Callendars at Isfahan “who will bring you into a thorough acquaintance with 
the rest of the chief of their nation” .5 A few months later the Company suggested 
that, “It would be of mighty advantage to this Kingdom if the Court of Persia 
could be perswaded and prevailed with to let the Armenians bring all their silk 
for Europe Бу sea in Our English Shipping.’’® 

The Armenians in London gave advice as to the suitability of cloth for Persia, 
and this was dispatched on the Modena, a cargo of 1,000 cloths.’ In the face of 


1 See Г.О. H/Misc/634, pp. 581-94 for text of Agreement. For a more detailed study of this contract, 
see R. W. Ferrier, ‘The Agreement of the East India Company with the Armenian Nation, 22nd June, 
1688’, Revue des Etudes Arméniennes, n.s. уп (Paris, 1971), 427-43. Some Armenians had earlier in April 
1680 made a similar proposition to François Martin, the French Director at Surat: “де charger sur des 
vaisseaux francais les soies que cette nation envoie ordinairement chaque année en Europe par la Turquie 
moyennant que les navires fussent au Bandar Abbasy pour les у prendre’’.—A. Martineau, ed. Mémoires 
de François Martin 1665—1696 (Paris, 1931), п, 189. 

2 I.0. H/Misc./634, loc. cit. 

3 For Sir John Chardin’s acquaintance with Persia, see L. Langlés, ed. Voyages du Chevalier Chardin, en 
Perse, et autres lieux de Р Orient... Nouvelle édition . . . conferée sur les trois éditions originales, augmentée d'une notice 
de la Perse... (10 volumes, Paris, 1811). 

47.0. H/Misc./634, loc. cit. 5 Г.О. E/3/92, Company to Persia, 18 Feb. 1690/1. 

6 7.0. E/3/92, Company to Persia, 19 May 1691. Earlier when the Portuguese were fighting the 
Muscateers in the Gulf and the Dutch and Portuguese were in conflict, there had been English-Persian 
discussions about shipping of which the Company approved. ‘‘We very much like the Persian Minister’s 
proposal for English ships to be constantly employed between Persia and India.’’—J.0. E/3/90, Company 
to Persia, 4 Apr. 1684. | 

7 I.O. E/3/92, Company to Persia, 25 Sept. 1691: ‘‘dyed in proper colours for Persia, with great саге 
and the advice of the Armenian merchants Һеге””. 
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complaints from the factors in Persia over their difficulties, the Company 
suggested “уои should consult Соја Panous Callendar’s family at Julpha or such 
of them as shall come down to Gombroone’’, who would be more serviceable to 
them than their present broker or linguist.1 Furthermore, to lessen reliance on 
local employees, Mr James Bruce and others like him were to go out to Persia 
“Чо be sent up to Соја Panous Callendar’s house at Julpha to abide there two or 
three years to learn the Persian and Armenian languages and arithmetics’’.? 
Hearing from Khwaja Panous Callendar in 1693 that the Persian king, on the 
occasion of further disputes with the Dutch, was resolved to oblige the Armenians 
to dispose of the usual Dutch silk consignment, the Company “knowing the 
Calendars аге well skill’d in it, And if they or the General Armenian Merchants 
with the advice of the Calendars would buy the King’s whole Parcel of Silk . . . we 
should be content to take 4 part or share thereof.’’? The war with France, the 
blockage of the Mediterranean, and the problems with the Mughals had raised 
the price of silk. Nevertheless the expected co-operation with the Callendars 
never progressed as was hoped. In Persia it had very little positive effect on the 
Company’s trading position. Most of the Callendar family themselves in Persia 
were unhelpful and in one case absolutely hostile. 


У 


It was, however, the reconfirmation of ће East India Company’s charter, and 
its attached obligations, in November 1693 which provoked the Company to 
take the ultimate step of inviting Armenians to participate in a joint trading 
venture and to take advantage of their credit facilities and local expertise. The 
provision in the renewed charter* to export English manufactures to the value 
of £100,000 a year meant that Persia from being a desirable market for the import 
of silk became an essential one for the export of cloth and underlined the inter- 
dependence of the silk and cloth trades in relation to Persia. ‘The Levant Com- 
pany it was said had 


assaulted and battered at the East India Company perpetually for not sending 
out the English Manufactures and magnified themselves by the popular Notion of 
sending out such great quantityes of English Cloth, by the inculcating which 
pleasing arguments to Kings, Lords and Commons, [and] they have brought 
_ upon this Company, a necessity of reviving their ancient Cloth trade in Persia, and 
prosecuting of it effectually which can never be carryed on to a great value without 
making most of our returns in Persian Silks which both ways must turn to the 
Turkey Merchants disadvantage, as well by the Silk we shall bring home as by 
the Cloth we send to Persia, for we very well know the cloth of Turkey Merchants 


11.0. E/3/92, Company to Persia, 29 Feb. 1691/2. 

2 Ibid. It was to be a reciprocal arrangement. “Ме expect in a little time the Armenians will send some 
boys hither to be perfected іп the English language and Arithmetic.’’—ibid. Though few factors had a 
knowledge of Armenian, that of Persian was not uncommon among them. 

3 Ibid. 

4 “Апа for the better Increase of Trade, and encouraging the Exportation of Goods апа Merchandizes, 
of the Product and Manufacture of this Kingdom . . . shall yearly and every Year, during the continuance 
of the said Joint Stock, export and carry to the East Indies Goods of the Growth, Product or Manufacture 
of this our Kingdom of England, so many as shall amount to the value of One Hundred Thousand Pounds, 
at the least.” —Charters granted to the East-India Company from 1601; also the Treaties and Grants .. . from the 
Year 1756 to 1772, p. 165. 
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send to Aleppo is sold or trucked there to Armenians and by them brought to 
and consumed in Persia.} 


The East India Company decided therefore not just to be associated with the 
Armenians in general or merely to rely upon them for advice and assistance but 
to set up with them a close trading partnership. It was convinced that it could 
supply cloth cheaper at Isfahan than by the overland route. Besides it recognized 
the ignorance of their factors about the silk trade of Persia. So being under the 
necessity to export more cloth it felt obliged “Чо make the experiment” of request- 
ing five considerable Armenian merchants, Khwaja Murat Surhad, Khwaja 
Mercara Surhad, Khwaja Googas Callendar, Khwaja Gregory Coldarente, and 
Khwaja Hoan Coldarente, to handle the disposal of their next cargo to Persia. 
This cargo, dispatched in the ships Mary, Nassau, and, in the following year, 
Charles П, amounted to about a third of the total investment for overseas at that 
time.? They intended, as they wrote later in 1694 to the Armenian merchants, 


if this first beginning prove to your advantage and ours, as we would have it be to 
both, We shall God willing have much more to do with you of the same kind 
hereafter to such a degree, that your Nations shall not need to travell to Aleppo 
to sell their Silk or buy their Cloth, but may do both better and cheaper in their 
own Country and at their own doors.? 


The French destruction in 1693 of the fleet for the Levant ports increased the 
urgency to act quickly in order to derive the “‘most advantage not only in sales 
and returns but in quick despatch of that whole affair’’.* 

Answering the resentment previously expressed by the Persian factors over 
high-handed Armenian trading practices, the Company stated that the Armen- 
ians paid considerable customs at Fort St George, Madras, contributed greatly 
to the freight returns between India and Persia, and provided the only satis- 
factory alternative to untrustworthy linguists and unreliable Banian brokers. 
More important still was the determination to exploit to the utmost the trading 
opportunities within the area covered by the Company’s charter even if it in- 
volved a violent confrontation with the Levant Company. It was this direct 
competition for virtually the same marketing area, comprising Persia and the 
areas adjacent, which for twenty years or so embittered relations between the 
two Companies and was reflected in the politics of the period. ‘The aim of the 
East India Company was unmistakable and the importance of the Armenians 
‘undeniable for its success. The Persian factors were told that it was impossible 
for them alone 


with the Assistance we have sent you from hence to be able to turne the course of 
Trade between Persia and Aleppo, which hath continued many hundreds, it 


1 7.0. E/3/92, Company to Surat, 27 Oct. 1693. The Levant Company was hoist with its own petard: 
‘The Turkey Merchants whom we were very unwilling to offend, but some of them have been so indus- 
trious to bring this Indispensable Obligation upon us, That if it prove Detrimentall to their trade at 
Aleppo they can blame none but themselves’’.—J.0. E/3/92, Company to Persia, $ Jan. 1693/4. 

27.0. H/36, pp. 256—7. Account of Cloths and woollen manufactures since 1693 exported £93,995 
115. 7d. out of a total for all agencies of £319,351 17s. 6d. This also included a little lead. 

37.0. E/3/92, Company to the Five Merchants, 3 Jan. 1693/4. The Company felt reassured that: 
‘You are Christians not only in name and profession but in your pious and just lives and conversations 
as becomes the Professors of the Gospel of our Lord and Saviour Jesus Christ.’’—ibid. 

4 7.0. E/3/92, Company to Persia, 30 Mar. 1694. | 
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may be Thousands of Years, for the Persians etc. to buy vast quantities of Silk in 
the Province of Guiland, carry it from thence to Aleppo etc., truck it there for 
Cloth and the other Europe Goods, and bring that Cloth to Persia where it is 
finally consumed within the Limits of our Charter. 


As in the time of Sir Thomas Roe, the Levant Company responded to the 
challenge.? Then they had advised their factors to show “‘yourselves in opposition 
... aledginge none of you there nor your principals have anie hand in it that it is 
new begun businesse by other merchaunts and not like to take effect’’.? In spite 
of many committee men being also members of the East India Company, the 
Levant Company was confident ‘“‘with you [Aleppo Consul] in your opinion the 
Trade of Persia will never be whollie diverted’’.* In the 1690’s, it was realistically 
recognized by the East India Company’s factors in Persia that “both the Turkey 
Company and the Armenians in Generall (who are equal enemies to your Hon- 
ours designed trade in this kingdom)” were against ћет.5 

The East India Company were also aware that “we аге sure without the aid 
of the Capitall and great Armenian merchants of Julpha it is impossible ever to 
be effected.’’® This ‘“‘capitall’’ of the Armenians was very relevant to the import- 
ance of the supply ofready money in the context of overseas trade in this century. 
One of the original attractions of trade to Persia was that “‘the same is projected 
by Comodities and not by ready топеу.”” The failure to do so was one of the 
disappointments. In the early 1690’s the money market for foreign commerce 
in England was tight; and taxation and expenditure, as a result of the war with 
France, were both high; trade was interrupted; and shipping was liable to be 
seized or sunk by French naval forces. Borrowing became difficult. The un- 
successful hostilities which Sir John Child initiated against the Mughals from 
1689 to 1691 damaged both the prestige and the credit of the Company; and its 
stock declined in value.’ So the credit attractiveness of the Armenians was 
considerable. It had long been recognized that they were the principal carriers 
of ready money in and out of Persia, which they did generally by avoiding the 
royal mints and not complying with royal instructions against exporting it to 
India and elsewhere. Though they gained appreciably from these transactions, 
Persia as a whole lost and suffered a severe monetary haemorrhage which debase- 


1 7.0. E/3/92, Company to Persia, 3 Jan. 1693/4. The Company was conscious of the history of its trade 
to Persia for, ‘‘this is no new Thought on project of the present Age but was long since designed and con- 
sulted in the reign of King James the first when Sir Thomas Row was Embassador at the Mogols and Sir 
Robert Shirley at the Persian Court.’’—ibid. The Company impressed upon its agent that it was placing 
“а greater trust іп you and a greater part of our estate in your hands than hath been in the possession of 
any predecessor of yours to our knowledge for 80 years past”? .—I .O. E/3/92, Company to Persia, 6 June 
1694. 

2 Sir Paul Pindar in 1618 defending the Levant trade from Constantinople criticized the newly opened 
trade to Persia which ‘‘would be of verie important great prejudice to the Commonwealth of England 
which yearely receiveth the vent of a verie great quantity of our home-growing and English wrought 
commodities even to the import of about £150,0007’.—P.R.O.8.P. 97:7, fo. 185, 12 Sept. 1618. 

3 P.R.O. S.P. 105:110, 19 Хоу. 1618. 4 P.R.O. S.P. 105:110, 15 June 1619. 

5 I.0. E/3/53/6417, Isfahan to E.I. Co., 15 July 1697. 

6 7.0. E/3/92, Company to Persia, 6 June 1604. 

7 L.R. ту (1616), 190. Consultation aboard, the Charles, Swalley, 2 Oct. 1616 (E/3/4/402) ; and “аз for 
Southern and Indian commodities that is which will yield profit indeed’’.—JI.0. E/3/5/502, Isfahan to 
Surat, 8 June 1617. 

8 “after 1690 the price of the stock fell іп a remarkable manner, being below раг from 1694 to 1699 
inclusive.” —W. R. Scott, op. cit. 1, 319. 
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ments of the currency not only failed to staunch but also aggravated.! By the last 
two decades of the century there was a shortage of money in circulation and in 
1684 а serious debasement of the previously reliable Persian сиггепсу.? This had 
even been used overstamped by the Dutch East India Company in Ceylon.® The 
factors in Persia had blamed the state of the currency for their apparent inability 
to comply with certain instructions from London over some purchases of goods 
requested.* The Armenians not only had supplies of ready money but they had 
also a well-organized system of credit facilities along the routes in the towns 
where they traded. Lastly, only the great Armenian merchants were able to cope 
with the deliveries envisaged for Persia, for they alone had the resources, the 
outlets, and the commercial expertise to operate on such a scale. 

The advantages, however, were real for the Company but hypothetical for 
the Armenians. The arrangement was not in their interest. 


As for bringing Silk to Ispahan, [they said in 1697] yt is but wind, for nobody will 
be so mad, when we carry it to Aleppo: we have more ways than one to dispose of 
it; for there are English, French, Venetians and Dutch; if we cannot sell them for 
ready money, part money, cloth, Cocheneal, amber, Coral, or false pearl; then 
we can carry it to Europe our Selves; but if we bring it to Ispahan there is only 
you to buy it, and if you won’t give us a price, then we must let you have it, as you 
will; and take cloth at what price you will; for you won’t let us put it on board 
your Ships for England. 


The Armenians felt their trade menaced and they reacted to protect it. They were 


1 A contemporary French observer noted: “Ча richesse de la Perse n’est donc que comme l’humidité 
de leau qui s’attache aux canaux cependant qu’elle passe pour aller se descharger dans son bassin... 
il reste quelque peu de chose sur le раіѕ'’—Карһаеі du Mans, Estat de la Perse еп 1660, ed. С. Schefer 
(Paris, 1890), рр. 192-3. ““Les retours de Perse sont presque tous en or ou en argent qui у est apporté 
par les marchands Arméniens qui у sont habitués, de l’Europe et de la Turquie.” — Mémoires de François 
Martin, Fondateur de Pondichéry, 1665-06, ed. A. Martineau (Paris, 1931-4), Пп, 369. On the advantages in 
India: ‘“‘they that understand the traffick well and carry hence gold or silver to the territories of the 
Great Mughal, get always 7% or 8%, provided they take саге to shun the custom house.’’—J. В. 
Tavernier, Les Six Voyages en Turquie, en Perse et aux Indes (Utrecht, 1712), 11, 591. On Persian attempts to 
curb the export of treasure: “е unhappy order of not suffering Gold nor Silver to be exported’’.—J.0. 
G/36/92, Surat to Persia, 23 Feb. 1684/5; and on the controversy over Armenian consignments in Dutch 
shipping which the Persians attempted to seize, Г.О. E/3/48/5760, Gombroon to Е.І. Co., то Mar. 
1690/1. These exports of treasure to India were not a new phenomenon and indeed antedated any 
English interest in it: “‘silver and gold which is transported yearly from hence into India in great quanti- 
ties by merchants of these parts, wherefore your worships need not fear the presumption if the occasion 
should be offered’’.—J.O. E/3/14/1503, Gombroon to Е.І. Co., 23 Mar. 1632/3. 

2 Та 1684 the Persian factors reported: “Тһе money in Isfahan is so very bad that there is neither 
buying nor selling and in 50 abassis there is not 5 silver so that the bazars are all shut up and no trading 
at all nor will be any until the King hath ordered this money made іп the room of it.”,—J.0. E/3/44/5244, 
Isfahan to E.I. Co., 5 Nov. 1684. Some information on the Persian Mint is to be found іп Yadkhirat 
а1-Мийк (B.M. Or. 9496), ed. and trans. У. Minorsky (1943), pp. 69, 128-32. 

3H. W. Coddrington, ‘Ceylon Coins and Currency’, Mémoires of the Colombo Museum, ser. A, no. 3 
(Colombo, 1924). 

4 The Company was not sympathetic: “Тһе frivolous reason you give us of the badness of money which 
was not so bad that other people put off their goods” (1.0. E/3/91, Gompany to Persia, 23 Dec. 1685), 
though later it excused the higher prices of the cargo of the Charles IT, ‘‘occasioned through the scarcity and 
badness of our money by chipping and counterfeiting’’.—I.O. E/3/92, Company to Persia, 23 Apr. 1697. 

5 I.0. E/3/53/6417, Isfahan to E.I. Co., 15 July 1697. The Armenians were not prepared to risk 
jeopardizing their present trade for an uncertain future: “и is а plaine Case that а marchant who has 
Long been used to one sort of Trade will not give that over to fall into another unless they can see some 
extraordinary profit in the new trade.’’—J.0. E/3/50/5984, the five Armenian merchants to agent, 
Isfahan, 11 Mar. 1694/5. 
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not to be persuaded or forced into a contract on terms inimicable to their in- 
terests. They had no intention of committing a possible commercial hara kiri. 

Momentarily, in 1696, the factors in Persia had a limited but spectacular 
success in selling practically all of the consignment of cloth brought by the 
Charles II to the stocking makers of Isfahan in one transaction on reasonably 
satisfactory terms. Тһе Armenian linguist! to the factors, Da‘iid, seems to have 
been chiefly responsible for this, but he was no friend to the Callendar family.? 
Still, the factors were quite mistaken in assuming that 


the neck of the Aleppo trade is now broke: for haveing once gained these people 
to buy of us we cannot question but by faire and Civill Usage, they will Continue 
their trade with us; so that had your Honours the liberty of exporting Silk, we 
Cannot see why your Honours might not ruine the Turkey Company’s Trade... 
the Armenians have no Other market for their Silk.® 


There was no doubt of the animosity felt towards the Levant Company, which 
was heavily dependent on Armenian merchants in Aleppo, or of the real inter- 
dependence of the cloth and silk trades in the Persian marketing area. The 
Levant Company, already suffering from increasing French competition, viewed 
with the deepest concern these activities of the East India Company. ‘They 
protested that 


before our cloth was carried directly by sea to Persia, great numbers of caravans 
used to come through a long track of land, many hundreds of miles, with silk and 
other commodities to Aleppo, and buy our cloth of our factors that reside there: 
and on their return in great towns and villages, as they passed, they used to sell 
our cloth to the inhabitants of those countries in very large numbers; and that 
since the India merchants have supplied the Persians, these caravans have ceased 
to come, and though we have kept the Persia trade, we have lost trade in those 
countries through which these carriers have formerly passed, which is a loss to 
our Export of Cloth, and the employment of the Poor.4 


In 1698 the Levant Company petitioned the king unsuccessfully to have cloth 
exports by the East India Company banned. If the East India Company had 
been able to secure the Persian market for cloth and silk it would have threatened 
the existence of the Levant Company. Herein lies much of the real significance 
of the fierce rivalry between the two Companies in the last decade and a half of 
the seventeenth century and the measures taken, both economic and political, 
to protect their respective interests. 

Apart from the basic unwillingness of the Armenians to hazard their trading 
links by changing their routes, and, to a lesser extent, the incompetence and 
immaturity of the Company’s factors in Регвіа5 to manage such an undertaking 

1 7.0. E/3/53/6461, Gombroon to Е.І. Co., 3 Dec. 1697. 

2 Da‘id reported that the Armenians were displeased that the Callendars should have the whole trade 
of stones (Г.О. G/40/4, Gombroon to Surat, 25 July 1692), whilst Khwaja Aviatik Callendar accused 
Da‘ad of being “а great rogue to the Honorable Company in sale of their broad cloth” (Г.О. E/3/50/5932, 
Isfahan to Gombroon, 26 Nov. 1694). 

3 Г.О. G/40/4, Isfahan to Surat, 4 Dec. 1697. | 

4 The Profit and Loss of the East India Trade Considered, quoted in Shafaat Ahmad Khan, The East India 
Trade (1923), p. 268. 

5 Of their servants ‘еге were none but young Men to manage our affairs which required the ablest 


heads to undertake, and go through withal considering the ill Consequences of a Miscarriage in so great 
an Experiment as we were forced to make.”’—J.0. E/3/93, Company to Bombay, то Mar. 1697/8. 
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and the poor condition of the cloth supplied,* there were two other reasons why 
the Company appear to have miscalculated their chances of success. 

The first and most important of these was the state of the Armenian community 
itself in Isfahan. The Company was not in this respect lacking knowledgeable 
informants, for both Sir John Chardin, who was not only employed by the 
Company but acknowledged to be “‘Agent for the Armenians”, and Thomas Rolt, 
who also advised the Company in this matter, had wide knowledge of Persia and 
acquaintance with many of the principal personalities there. Rolt himself, when 
agent in Persia, had been the guest of honour in the Surhad household in 1673. 
As Chardin describes it, who was also present on that occasion, “‘C’étoit pour lui 
que Іа fête se faisoit, et pour l’engager dans une affaire ой les Arméniens espe- 
roient de gagner beaucoup.’’? However, since that occasion the cohesion of the 
community had deteriorated and it became apparent that the Surhads and the 
Callendars no longer shared the same common political or commercial interests.® 
The Surhad family (or Shariman as they are also called) had been one of the 
leading Armenian families in Isfahan. They had eagerly embraced union with 
Rome in 1681 and actively supported missionary activity, mostly French, in 
New Julfa, even contributing to the building of a church and the expenses of a 
priest.* As a result of increasing persecution from the growing bigotry of Persian 
authorities, the antagonism of fervent Armenian Gregorian ecclesiastics such as 
Bishop Stephen who despised foreign practices, and the uninhibited demands of 
apostate Armenians, their position was very much impaired. It was a time of 
much internal strife among the Armenian community which a succession of 
papal delegates or remonstrances from Louis XIV did little to pacify. Eventually 
even some of the Surhads succumbed, as the factors reported in 1699, “‘Coja 
Mercara Surhad, chief of the five Armenians to whom the Maries and Nassau’s 
Cargoes were recommended, and his Brother Mookeel Surhad both turn’d 
Moors, their family having pretences on the greater part of Julpha ’tis feared may 
influence most of the Armenians to do the like.’’> The Surhads nevertheless re- 
mained considerable traders. Nor were some members of the Callendar family 
in Isfahan and Surat at all well disposed towards the Company or each other. 
Khwaja Lucas Callendar attempted to obtain exclusive privileges for himself in 
the external trade of Persia and hinder the business of the Сотрапу.6 Khwaja 

1 The state of the cloth, frequently bad, was for the cargoes of the Mary and Nassau “Һе worst that ever 
we saw ...1t will be a matter to pick out enough to make a pair of stockings.’’—J.0. E/3/50/5972, Persia 
to E.I. Co., 4 Feb. 1694/5. Тһе Company admitted ‘‘it was bought dyed and sent away in the very dead 
of Winter and for want of time and good warm weather it could not be so well dyed, or extended to its 
due Lengths and breadths as what comes from Turky generally is.’’—J.O. E/3/92, Company to Persia, 
23 Apr. 1697. 

2 Jean Chardin, Voyages . . . en Perse et autres lieux de l’ Orient (Amsterdam, 1711), їп, 86. 

3 For the distractions of the Armenian community because of religious differences between the 
Gregorian (orthodox) Armenians and the Catholic Armenians in which members of the Surhad and 
Callendar families were involved on opposite sides, see A Chronicle of the Carmelities in Persia and the Papal 
Mission of the XVIIth and XVIIIth Centuries (1939). For the general condition of Persia at this time, see 
L. Lockhart, The Fall of the Safavi Dynasty апа the Afghan Occupation of Persia (Cambridge, 1958). 

4 See Chronicle of the Carmelites, 1, 456-86. 5 Г.О. G/40/5, Isfahan to Е.І. Co., 14 Dec. 1699. 

6 He was also at odds with the East India Company about a lost consignment of goods for which King 
William was petitioned on his behalf.—P.R.O. S.P. 102:40, pt 1. “Не sent the King of Persia a present 
of four or five hundred Tomands in China ware and other Indian rarities and made friends at Court so 


that he got the King’s order for the writing a letter to the King of England.’’—J.0. E/3/53/6417, Isfahan 
to E.I. Co., 15 July 1697. 
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Aviatik Callendar, “а proud man carrying it very high”, proclaimed that “his 
father is one of your Right Honourable Masters”, whilst his brother, Peri, alleged 
that “all the Company’s servants in Persia should be under him.’’! Some of the 
members of the Callendar family trading principally to and from and within 
India benefited from an association with the Company for it was not contrary to 
their interests, but served to augment them. Samuel Ongley, a committee man, 
had dealings with Armenians residing in India. There was, therefore, little 
concerted co-operation to be expected from the chosen group of merchants and 
little incentive for them to associate themselves closely with the Company. Тһе 
Company, ill served by its servants and caught in the cross-fire of rival Armenian 
factions, had to accept that their ambitious project with the “Five Mer- 
chants? was doomed to failure. The factors in Persia made a final attempt to 
reach agreement with the Armenians, but by 1697 they admitted complete 
failure.’ 

The second and subsidiary reason for the failure to change the course of 
Persian trade was the expanding Armenian trade with Europe through Russia 
which the factors in Persia were already experiencing in 1696.4 Trade had long 
existed between Persia and Russia and beyond, over the Caspian Sea through 
Astrakhan and up the Volga.5 It was, however, Antony Jenkinson in the service 
of the Russia Company who had pioneered this route for European companies 
in 1561, the first of six expeditions undertaken in Queen Elizabeth’s reign.® 
Subsequently efforts to reopen the way to English traders failed because of 
Russian hostility or English indifference until the Russian Company renewed 
its efforts in the 1730’s and 17407.” English cloth occasionally made its way into 
Persia from Russia, such as in 1640, when a consignment worth £40,000 ar- 
rived.’ Тһе Russians displayed intermittent interest in Persia, sending three 
embassies to Shah ‘Abbas І and further important ones in the reigns of Shah 
‘Abbas П and Shah Sulaiman (1667-98). Most of the trading arrangements 
were in the hands of the Armenians. Adam Olearius, Secretary to the unsuccessful 


11.0. E/3/52/6286, Isfahan to E.I. Co., 11 Oct. 1696. The Company were over credulous, believing 
“all the Advice you have had from Avatike Calendar is very honest, wise and disinterested and that you 
can never have а faithfuller and wiser Councell in that Country’’.—J.0. E/3/92, Gompany to Persia, 
15 July 1694. 

2 He administered the estate of Khwaja Panous Callendar after his death in 1698. 

3 The Armenians declared ‘‘qu’il nous est maintenant plus que jamais impossible’’.—/.0. Е/3/6419, 
Isfahan to Е.І. Co., 25 July 1697. 

41.0. E/3/52/6342, Gombroon to E.I. Co., 16 Jan. 1696/7: “Меуув of year 3,000 peices coming to 
Ispahaun by way of Muscovy”. 

5 See Jean Richard, ‘European Voyages in the Indian Ocean and Caspian Sea (12th—15th centuries)’, 
Iran, vi (1968), 45-52. 

6 E. Morgan and С. H. Coote, eds. Early Voyages and Travels to Russia and Persia, Hakluyt Society, 
Ist ser. nos. 72-3 (1885); A. J. Gerson and Е. У. Vaughan, Studies on the History of English Commerce in 
the Tudor Period (Philadelphia, 1912); T. S. Willan, Early History of the Russia Company (Manchester, 
1956). 

7 See Inna Lubimenko, Les Relations Commerciales et Politiques de l Angleterre avec la Russie avant Pierre le 
Grand (Paris, 1933). A project for trading through Russia to Persia raised by the Russian Emperor in 1676 
was rejected. C.S.P. Dom. Стт 1675/6, р. 209, 3 July 1676; Hist. MSS Comm., Finch MSS. п, 165-6: 
“Opening a trade for Persian silkes at Archangel .. . will ruin the English trade in the Levant.” For a 
first-hand account of the last attempt of the Russia Company, see Jonas Hanway, An Historical Account of 
the British Trade over the Caspian Sea with a Journal of Travels, 4 vols. (1753); see also D. К. Reading, “The 
Anglo-Russian Commercial Treaty of 1734’, Yale Historical Publications, хххп (New Haven, 1938). 

8 7.0. E/3/17/1723, Isfahan to E.I. Co., 28 Feb. 1639/40. 
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mission from Holstein to Persia іп 1635! and later Struys іп 1667,2 remarked оп 
the presence of Armenians in the commerce of Astrakhan. For the Persians this 
trade was an important source of ready money, especially rijks dollars, part of the 
drain of precious metals which so exercised English and Dutch contemporary 
economists.? This trading gradually increased towards the end of the century 
with greatly accelerated momentum from the accession of Peter the Great and 
became part of that monarch’s plans for promoting Russian power and trade.* 
Several Russian missions were dispatched to Persia at the beginning of the 
eighteenth century, including one under Israel Ori, an Armenian, and one 
under Artemii Petrovich Volynsky who negotiated a Treaty in 1717 in which 
trade considerations were prominent.5 The Armenians, neglected by the Persians 
and ill-treated by the Turks,® were particularly encouraged by special privileges 
both by Peter the Great and by the Empress Catherine. Already in 1697 an 
interesting attempt was made by Philippe de Zagly, an Armenian from Isfahan, 
who had lived an adventurous life in Europe, to establish a colony of Armenian 
merchants in Courland after he had failed to interest the Swedish authorities in 
such ascheme. Itis worthy ofnotice that de Zagly married a relation of Tavernier, 
the French traveller to the East and jeweller, who died in Moscow probably on 
a visit connected with trade to Persia, and that de Zagly claimed money sup- 
posedly lent to the Surhads by Tavernier which occasioned a long, acrimonious, 
and costly suit in Isfahan.’ There is no doubt about the eventual importance of 
this Armenian involvement in Russian affairs which the collapse of the Safavid 
dynasty only made closer. 


1 Adam Olearius, Relations du Voyage en Muscovie, Tartarie et Perse, trans. A. de Wicquefort (Paris, 1679), 
І, 319. 

2 Jean Struys, Les Voyages en Moscovie, en Tartarie, en Perse, aux Indes... (Amsterdam, 1681), рр. 165 
and 220-1. 

3 The Dutch were active in trading with Russia, ‘‘for the Quantity of merchandise they bring from 
Russia, is almost incredible, and the Difference is paid in Specie, which the Dutch sufficiently re-imburse 
to themselves, by the Gain they make upon the several Russian commodities, which they re-export to the 
different Countries of Europe’’.—Onslow Burrish, Batavia Illustrata (1728), рр. 344-5. The imbalance of 
such trade was recognized and on the importance of this issue, see C. H. Wilson, “Treasure and Trade 
Balances’, Economic History Review, and ser. п (1949), 152-61, and ‘Treasure and Trade Balances, Further 
Evidence’, Econ. Hist. Rev., 2nd ser. гу (1951), 230-42. For the East India Company’s exports of treasure 
in the seventeenth century see К. М. Chaudhuri, ‘The East India Company and the Export of Treasure 
іп the Early Seventeenth Century’, Econ. Hist. Rev. and ser. хут (1963), 23-38, and “Treasure and Trade 
Balances: The East India Company’s Export Trade, 1660-1720’, ibid. and ser. ххі (1068), 480-502. 

4 Бог references to Peter the Great’s plans to establish a trading axis, Narva—Astrakhan, involving 
trade with Persia, see L. R. Lewitter, ‘Russia, Poland and the Baltic 1697-1721’, Historical Journal, 
п (1968), 3-34. Pietro della Valle had earlier remarked on the advantages of the northern route, 
“51 les Moscovites avoient cette pensée et ces desseins et des deniers suffisament pour commencer le 
commerce je croyais que la chose étoit pour reussir plus advantageusement, mesme pour les Anglais 
qui trafiquent dans la Moscovie et qu’ils entendroient leur commerce par cette voye avec beaucoup 
moins de danger que par l’ocean.’’—Pietro della Valle, Fameux Voyages... п, 626. With this view 
Hanway concurred, “Ви of all the nations who have endeavoured to establish a trade with the people of 
Persia, the Russians are most advantageously situated’’.—Hanway, An Historical Account, п, 30. 

5 On Persian-Russian relations, see Lockhart, The Fall of the Safavi Dynasty, especially pp. 55—65, 103-8, 
114-29, and 176-89. 

6 Pierre Victor Michael who negotiated a French-Persian Treaty in 1708 believed “Че commerce de cet 
Empire déperit tous les jours”; on these reasons, see Ministère des Affaires Etrangères, А.Е.Р.п, fo. 5. 

7 See R. Gulbenkian, ‘Philippe de Zagly, Marchand Arménien de Julfa, et L’Establissement du 
Commerce Persan еп Courlande en 1696’, Revue des Etudes Arméniennes, n.s. ҮП (Paris, 1970), 361—499. 
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Yet the Company was not to be deflected from its hopes of diverting the current of 
trade. They revived the monopoly proposals of 3 September 1686 for a contract 
with the Persian Shah but the factors in Persia were unimpressed, contending 
that the silk would be inferior in quality and irregular in delivery. As for cloth, 
they wrote in 1702, “‘we think the King will never trouble himself about such a 
bargain . . . for if he does none of his subjects can import any of the woollen 
manufactures which will cause great complaints among the Armenians who will 
(without doubt) bribe high to hinder it, and we believe will hinder 14.71 Though 
a considerable quantity of cloth was sent out in various ships, as in the Duchess 
in 1708,? little silk was obtained in return. 

So the Company adopted a different policy of sending out as agents people 
who had experience of the Levant trade. In 1705 Alexander Prescott was 
sent out “whose skill in that commodity and the trade of Aleppo and Erzerum 
you will be able yet better to answer our expectations than hitherto has been 
done’’.? Prescott unfortunately died on the way to Isfahan. Francis Coppin, 
dispatched in April 1712, was described as ‘‘well skilled in raw silk having lived 
many years at Aleppo’’.* He promised the Company “гау silk from Сап as good 
and as cheap as that purchased at Aleppo”, and was exhorted 


to bring it about that we may supply all Persia and the contiguous places with 
woollen manufactures that there may be no preference for fetching the same from 
Aleppo, which if effected will merit a particular commendation as it will show if 
you can divert the current of silk procurable in the Persian Dominions from 
being carried to Aleppo.® 


Once again the Company was frustrated by the failures ofits servants, admitting 
they would be “уегу cautious of ever again employing such sort of skillful 
persons who got their knowledge in Turkey’’.6 When Thomas Peachey was 
appointed agent they advised him of the success of the Levant Company, whom 
they had so often vainly tried to displace, admonishing him, “‘let the pretence be 
what it will for the Turkey merchants’ cloth doth go off and comes to market 
much dearer than ours.’’’ It all had no really permanent effect and the Levant 
Company remained in control of its markets.® 


11.0. G/3/36/117, Isfahan to Surat, 2 Feb. 1702/3. 

2 A cargo of £46,527 3s. 104. with the cloths carefully labelled and identified, Г.О. E/3/96, Company 
to Persia, 9 Jan. 1708/9. 

3 1,0. E/3/95, Company to Persia, 9 Jan. 1704/5. Prescott had been Treasurer at Aleppo, P.R.O. S.P. 
110:114,р. 214, 10 Oct. 1681. Alexander Prescott had been prominent in the Levant Company in Turkey 
and high hopes were entertained of him in Persia where he was the bearer of a royal letter to the Shah. 

4 Т.О. E/3/97, Company orders to Mr Coppin, 4 Apr. 1712. Goppin, who had perenge in Turkey, 
arrived in Persia in 1713 but left in 1716. 

5 Ibid. 

6 Г.О. E/3/99, Company to Bombay, 29 Mar. 1717. There was evidence of considerable trading in the 
area of Erzurum in Eastern Anatolia, by factors of the Levant Company, in spite of instructions to the 
contrary. 

7 I.O. E/3/99, Company orders to Mr Peachey, 21 Feb. 1717. Peachey, probably a recruited purser, 
had served as a factor in India before being appointed to Persia in 1717 where he remained till 1721, a 
very successful operator in private trade. 

8 For the Levant Company at the beginning of the eighteenth century and its cloth and silk trade, see 
R. Davis, Aleppo and Devonshire Square: English Traders in the Levant in the Eighteenth Century (1963). Davis 
refers to the English factors and conditions there іп terms apposite to the situation in Isfahan: “Тһе 
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After the Afghan invasion in 1722 trade declined in the unfavourable condi- 
tions in Persia during the eighteenth century, though the East India Company 
maintained its factory at Bander ‘Abbas until a French bombardment іп 1759 
forced them to evacuate it. A limited but scarcely profitable trade was carried 
on subsequently in Bushire.! The experience of the East India Company in 
Persia in the seventeenth century underlines the importance of ready money to 
the European trader in the East, the tenacity of the traditional trading patterns, 
the crucial parts played by the local merchants and brokers, and, for Persia in 
particular, the close interdependence of the cloth and silk trades. 

The East India Company, with or without its attempts to collaborate with the 
Armenians, failed to re-route the Levant overland trade to and from Persia to 
that of the maritime route round the Cape. The doubts of Sir Thomas Roe were 
confirmed by the failure of Sir Josiah Child. 


Lewes, Sussex 





Armenians had permanent warehouses in Aleppo, and while some did sell to Aleppo merchants (particu- 
larly in the last days of the Persia trade) the greater Armenian merchants bartered directly with the 
English and took cloth back with them to Erzerum and Persia. Thus the English were not foreign traders 
using economic power to exploit a poor and backward people; they were tolerated foreigners living in a 
highly civilised community and dealing with local merchants, as rich, as well-informed, and as sharp as 
themselves.’’—p. 146. 

1 See Three Reports of the Select Committee appointed by the Court of Directors to take into consideration the Export 
Trade from Great Britain to the East Indies, China, ?арап and Persia (1793). 


